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For “ The Friend.” 





Joseph Oxley. 

From a deeply seated belief that the perusal 
of the lives of the worthy ‘‘sons of the morn- 
ing’ of our own beloved Society, has a ten- 
dency to “stir up the pure mind by way of 
remembrance,” especially in times of favor 
from the “ Head of the Church,” the writer 
has deemed that some extracts from the “ Life 
of Joseph Oxley,” as published in “ Friends’ 
Library,” would prove both interesting and 
instructive; desiring that all of every age, of 
the same “ Household of faith,” may be more 
concerned to build up the waste places in our 
Zion, and know an ability, as he did, to dis- 
tinguish the voice of the Shepherd from that 
of the stranger. 

Jobo Barclay, in some prefatory remarks 
to this journal, writes: “It was indeed a 
marked feature in the calling of our Society, 
that they were jealous of profession being be- 
yond possession. The circumstances of the 
times, in the course of their history, have 
greatly fluctuated at different periods, calling 
forth as was always the case in the annals of 
the church of Christ, very varied and appv- 
rently opposite qualifications in the faithful, 
yet these have never been actually at variance 
with each other, or inconsistent in themselves 
with what the Trath prescribes.’ * * * 
“ Going heavily on their way, suffering with 
the suffering seed, they still upheld the pure, 
high standard of the Gospel, however ob- 
scurely, however feebly, being truly enabled 
to worship God in the spirit, to rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and could have no confidence in 
the flesh. It was probably this fear of ex- 





































laying greater stress on their testimony than 






ing warranted, that, in years which are now 
gone by, in the days of Joseph Oxley, and 
afterward, led some to be exceedingly cautious 
of directly naming the high and holy name of 
the Almighty even in their public ministra- 
tions, or too freely or familiarly, as they might 
think, descanting on some of the solemn truths 
of Christ’s kingdom and offices. However 
undesirable such a shrinking tendency and 
habit in preachers, it does not appear to the 
editor to have been carried to any very pre- 
vailing or injurious extent; and the opposite 
extreme is, in his estimation, far more to be 
dreaded in the churches, and more offensive 
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in | of England, so called.” This man, though a 
in the divine sight, inasmuch as a little of| professor of religion, indulged in frequenting 
that which is living and genuine, is better|* clubs and places of diversion,” and frequent- 
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than the most complete display of Christian |ly took Joseph Oxley with him. He says, “but 
doctrine and privileges not adequately attend-|even at this time, | was under such strong 
ed with the heavenly power and authority of|inward convictions, that my heart was filled 
the gift.” with grief, and however joyous I might ap- 

“To be a sweet savor of Christ, ‘both in| pear outwardly, I was inwardly condemned.” 
them that are saved and in them that perish,’| About a year and a half after this “ there 
and thus to make ‘ manifest the savor of his|came to town a young man, George Whitfield, 
knowledge in every place,’ is the basiness of|educated a clergyman, who preached some- 
all true Christians, whatever be their station |times in steeple-houses, and at other times in 
in the charch, their individual condition, or|fields, &c.; and many were excited to go and 
the times in which they are cast. Joseph|hear him, amongst whom I was one, and, as 
Oxley was known as such a Christian, in his|1 thought, he spoke as one that had authority, 
day and in his measure, by some that are now/and not as the scribes ; so [ returned very well 
living.” satisfied. Soon after, I heard he was to preach 

Joseph Oxley was the son of John and Ann |jat Kennington Common, a short distance from 
Oxley, in the parish of Sandel, and county of} London, to which place 1 resorted among a 
York, and was born 9th mo. 4th (O. S.), 1715. | great many thousands of people. The day 
When about five years of age he was deprived|was excessively hot, and as I was in the 
of his mother by death, and about three years|throng of the people, and being very low of 
after of his father, by which event three chil-|stature, was overcome to such a degree with 
dren were left orphans, of which he was the|the crowd pressing me, and continued so long, 
eldest. Of himself he says, “I was very unapt|that [ thought verily I should have been 
at learning my books, though few exceeded |smothered to death in a very little time. Oh! 
me at play. One time in particular I have|the distress of mind I was now in! the horror 
reason to remember. My master being from|and confusion of my soul was beyond all de- 
home, I had agreed with another boy t» run|scription! the terrors of the Lord were apon 
a race, and for each of us to carry another boy | me; the stings of a wounded conscience | felt 
on our backs; and in running, I fell down|to pierce through and through for sin and 
with my leg under me, by which means I|transgression. I thought I was in a few mo- 
broke my thigh, which proved a source of|ments going to launch out of time into eter- 
long confinement, sorrow and trouble. Thejnity, nothing but everlasting woe and misery 
surgeon who set it not being sufficiently mind-|seemed to be my portion for ever and ever! 
ful, set it wrong, and in this state it remained|My agony was so great, both in body and 
several days, when at length it had to be|mind, as to make it intolerable to bear with- 
broken again and set afresh, which indeed |out loud shrieks and cries, which were heard 
proved an unspeakable sorrow ; but afterward |far and near, by very many. The press was 
the parts united and did well.” so great, that they who had their arms down 

“About this time my dear grandfather|could not get them up, till at length a gentle- 
Peckover, departed this life, and bequeathed} woman in a coach noticed my condition, ex- 
something fur my further education, &. After} tended herself as far out as she well could, and 
being at school more than five years, I was|with her fan yielded me some relief, which 
sent to Scarborough, in Yorkshire, to be an|enabled me to stand it till the preacher had 
apprentice to a clock-maker. But when my|done. Now was my heart made to rejoice, 
master came to see me, he was afraid to take |and my tongue broke forth into singing unto 
me because I was so low of stature, and sent|Him to whom [ was so largely indebted, and 
me to school again, to a Friend who lived in|by whose providence I was yet spared; and 
the town, where I also underwent some pro-jeven at this very time I cannot help saying, 
fitable correction, as well as acquired some |‘I thank thee, O my heavenly Father! in that 


ceeding what was committed to them, or of|useful learning.” thou didst not call me away in that unpre- 


From this time until the 224 year of his age, | pared hour, to give an account of my steward- 


the modest view they took of their own stand-|he appears to have run in the ‘broad way,” |ship; very unfit I most assuredly was to ap- 


leading “to destruction;” “until,” he says,|pear before thy great tribunal. I beg I may 
“ my mind seemed at this time to be estranged |ever, whilst I live, reverently and gratefully 
from any thing that was good, and I turned |remember and acknowledge this day, wherein 
a deaf ear to all advice and counsel that had|thou was pleased so mercifully to spare, to 
a tendency to settle the mind in the fear of|reach, and to visit so effectually my soul. 

God.” With a view of perfecting himself} ‘NowI know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the watch-makiog, of which he was en-|because he lives I live also.’ [ returned home 
tirely ignorant, he went up to London and/|filled as with the new wine of the kingdom: 
obtained a situation with one who “was a|when I got home, I stripped myself of my wet 
good workman, and in many respects kind ; jetothes; for I was comparatively as if I had- 
but was very much wanting in religion, sel-/come out of a pond, and I was stopped by 
dom or never going to any place of religious |several to know where I had been, [ was in 
worship. He was by profession of the Charch such a strange condition. But oh! the draught 
of divine consolation, the gracious aboundings 
of the love of God to my soul, it was so ravish- 
ing to my heart that I never felt the like be- 
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fore: [ was almost fit to be swallowed up in 
an ecstacy of joy.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

“ But let it be observed, that even hybrid- 
ism is not a natural, but an artificial result— 
it is the fruit of human interference. Hy- 
bridism among animals in a state of nature is 
unknown. ‘There are no less than 288 wild 
species of the pigeon family; yet, although 
some of these approach very near to others in 
their characters, they will not, so far as ex- 
periments have yet been made, pair together.’* 
There are no less than four hundred species 
of humming-birds, and many of these are in 
all respects so similar that none but the prac- 
tised student can distinguish them; yet a case 
of mixture or hybridism between any two 
species, however nearly allied, has never been 
seen. ‘This is Gould’s testimony : ‘I mention 
this fact,’ he says, ‘to show that what we 
designate a Species has really distinctive and_| 
constant characters ; and in the whole of my 
experience, with many thousands of Hum. 
ming Birds passing through my hands, I have 
never observed an instance of any variation 
which would lead me to suppose that it was 
the result of a union of two species. I write} 
this without bias, one way or the other, as to 
the question of the Origin of Species. I am| 
desirous of representing nature in her wonder 
ful ways as she presents herself to my atten- 


lated to the facility of the first union between} Nature herself has laid open her records be. 
their parents, seems a strange arrangement!’*/fore us, even from their earliest dates, Ip 
—But strange as it may be, the arrangement/every clime and region, the strata of the earth 
has been made, and its universal operation|is found heaved and ruptured, so that often 
must be acknowledged to be evidence, clear|the geologist, in travelling a few miles in dig. 
and strong, in proof of the stability of species, | tance across these broken layers, passes over 
and consequently, in refutation of the theory|ages and cycles of ages in time. Earthquakes 
of development by unlimited variability.|have split open mountains to their bases, and 
Whenever a new species has come into being,|thrust up islands from the bottom of the seas, 
or begun to be, we may be sure some power| Rivers, too, have scooped out for themselves 
bas been in operation not included ‘in the or-|lengthy channels, vast caiions, hundreds and 
dinary course of nature.’ even thousands of feet deep, through the solid 

3. If the Development Theory be true, there|rocks. Tides, also, have washed and sifted 
must have been a series of forms graduating in-|the crumbling ledges and soil along the shores 
sensibly from the primary creature, whatever that| for thousands and tens-of-thousands of miles, 
was, to each distinct kind of animal now living ;| Add to all this what has been done by the 
and these being so many and various, it might| labor of man—mines have been worked far 
reasonably be expected that its able and zealous|and deep, plains have been excavated for 
advocates had discovered more or less of these} canals, valleys have been filled and hills have 
series or chains of descent. But they have found| been pierced for railroads, in every direction, 
nope—no, not one. over all Europe and America, for the last half 

‘As all living forms of life,’ says Darwin,/a century. And through this whole period, 
‘are the lineal descendants of those which} geologists in great numbers, from every na- 
jlived long before the Cambrian epoch, we} tion in both continents, have been exploring 
may feel certain that the ordinary succession] these strata and chasms and shores and exca- 
by generation has never once been broken,| vations with keen and scrutinizing eyes. In 
and that no cataclysm has desolated the whole|short, ‘sea and land and air, all around the 
world.’ Now, if these chains of lineal descent} world, have been vexed by their curious in. 
have been or can be traced backward, or if} quiries.’ And what has been the result? With 
clear evidence of their having existed has been| all these facilities proffered by nature and art, 
or can be traced in the fossil records of the| and after all this labor and investigation and 
earth’s crust, it must be accepted as strong} study, not one complete line of lineal descent 
evidence in support of the doctrine of evolu-| has been traced—out of the more than forty 
tiont But has this been done? Can Darwin,|tbousand different species of fossil remains 
or Huxley, or any other believer in this hy-| collected, not a single chain, or even any con- 
pothesis point them out to us? Can they} siderable part of a chain, can be constructed, 
unmistakably and without a break follow any| The utmost that has been accomplished has 





tion at the close of my work, after a period 
of twelve years of incessant labor, and not} 


less than twenty years of interesting stady.’}| 


This natural bar established by Nature be-; 
tween species and species is ‘a sore let and| 
hindrance’ in the way of the development 
hypothesis, but which it can neither explain, 
nor imitate, nor do away with. The most 
ardent advocates of the Scheme are obliged 
to acknowledge that all their experiments in| 
breeding, in crossing and recrossing, have 
never been able to produce any approxima- 
tion to it. ‘There is one set of peculiarities,’ | 
says Huxley, ‘which the theory of selective 
modification, as it stands at present, is not/| 
wholly competent to explain. Here are the 


of them? Out of the thousands and millions} been to link together a few varieties of the 
which, according to their theory, must exist,] same species. Between species and species, 
can they trace out as much as one, great or| order and order, in every direction, among the 
small, belonging to sea or land, in this or any| living and among the dead, there have been 
other quarter of the globe? No, not even one.| found breaks, which no known form or forms 
How is this desideratum accounted for?/canspan. Along every line run in this search 
What have the supporters of the theory to| by the most ingenious engineers of evolution 
say in view of this extraordinary fact? They} we find a succession of gaps, and many of 
say, ‘The discovery of fossil remains has been| them gaps so wide and deep as to forbid the 
an extremely slow and fortuitous process.’|idea that a connecting chain ever stretched 
But this is a mere evasion of the difficulty.| across them. 
The search for these, fortuitous as it may be,| And what imparts striking significance to 
is not as ‘for a needle in a hay-mow.’ The| this fact is, that often transitional or connect- 
organisms that have lived and died on the| ing forms are utterly wanting where we might 
earth have been so numerous, that these lines} most naturally expect to find them. No con- 


of lineal descent must pierce down through 
\the rocky formations of the past, thick as 
stand the straws of wheat in the harvest field. 
Admitting that multitudes of them have faded 
|out of existence, and left no visible trace be-| remarkable fossil reptiles, the Ichthyosauria 


phenomena of hybridism staring you in the 
face, and you cannot say, ‘I can by selective 
modification produce the same results.” It is 
admitted on all hands, that it has not been| 
found possible to produce this complete physi- 
cal divergence by selective breeding.’ 

Here, then, stands the unyielding Law of 
Hybridity square across the track of the} 
Theory of Development. It presents a per-| 
plexity. The Engincer-in-Chief surveys it 





|hind, yet other multitudes must have left re- 
mains that were capable of being preserved, 
and, like the fossils actually found, must have 
been preserved in great numbers, if they ever 
existed. Of these long lines of closely graded 
Se .= ; fossils, ranning back from all the living species 
with feverish anxiety —he walks round Ib, and to the low and simple forms from which they 
contemplates it from every point of view—| have descended—have none of them been dis- 
but there it remains a stubborn fact—it can-| covered ? none of them been stumbled upon ? 
not be placed on board and taken along—it| Numerous and diversified and universally 
cannot bo thrast out of the way on this side strewn, as Darwin is confident they have been 
or on that—neither can it be sunk and buried|, saw of them at least ought to have neu 
out of sight. At length patience, like natural |g und and seine want > thie Gene 

variation, finds its limits, and lo! we hear him} «phe record’ we eae neiniaieh “tins 
speak vexodly with his lips—‘To grant to | been but very ‘imperfectly read thus far’ Be 
species the special power of producing hybrids, |;+ 55. but has not as much as one line been yet 
and then to stop their further propagation by | poaq or spelled through? Every desirable aid 
different degrees of sterility, not strictly re-| 544 facility for this end have boon afforded. 


* Lyell’s Prin. Geol. Vol. IL., p. 307. 


necting links between molluscan and verte- 
brate fish have ever been discovered. No 
forms slowly graduating from reptiles into 
birds have ever been brought to light: ‘ Those 


and Plesiosauria, extended, through the sec- 
‘ondary period, probably over the greater part 
of the globe; yet no single transitional form 
has yet been met with, in spite of the multi- 
tudinous individuals preserved.’"* The same 
is true of the Cetacea or whale group ; no reli¢ 
of an incipient stage, or half-way developed 
form, has been anywhere detected. The Che- 
lonian order—the tortoises, turtles and terra- 
pins—is another instance of an extreme form 
without any transitional stages as yet known. 





+ Gould’s Trochilide, as quoted by Argyll. 
} Huxley’s Origin of Species, pp. 140, 141. 


* Darwin’s Origin of Species, p. 245. 
+ Origin of Species, p. 428. 


Again, Batrachians—frogs and toads—so far 
as known, have no link to connect them to 
the Eft group on the one hand, or to the rep- 
tiles on the other. 

The only instance, says the author last 
quoted, in which an approach towards a series 
of nearly related forms has been obtained is 
the existing Horse, its predecessor Hipparion, 


* Mivart’s Genesis of Species, p. 146. 
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and other extinct forms. But even here there 
jsno proof whatever of modification by minute 
and infinitesimal steps; a fortiori no approach 
to a proof of modification by ‘ natural selec- 
tion,’ acting upon indefinite fortuitous varia- 
tions. ‘These extinct forms,’ says Professor 
Owen, ‘differ from each other in a greater 
degree than do the Horse, the Zebra, and the 
Ass, which are not only good zoological species 
as to form, but are species physiologically, i. e., 
they cannot produce a race of hybrids fertile 


inter se.’ ”’* 
(To be continued.) 
so 
For “The Friend.” 


The early religious experience of Daniel Wheeler, 
Thomas Shillitoe, and Stephen Grellet, compared. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

“In a paper subsequently addressed to an 
official person in Petersburg, we find the fol- 
lowing account of this remarkable intimation 

of the Divine will, in his own language: 
‘ Eighth month 13th, 1817. 

It seems altogether unnecessary to preface 
what I am about to state in this memorial, 
seeing that the truth never did and never will 
need any apology. I shall therefore proceed 
by observing, that it is now two years and a 
half since the subject of visiting Russia, and 
rendering myself useful in promoting the hap- 
piness of its numerous inhabitants, was pre- 
sented to the view of my mind by that inward 
principle of light and grace, a manifestation 
of which is given to every man to profit withal, 
in which I believe; and Petersburg was the 
place pointed out to me as the scene of my 
operations. It was, I must acknowledge, a 
prospect at which I was ready to shudder ; 
for, although we may at times feel a willing- 
ness, and even profess it, to go with our Lord 
and Master into prison and unto death, yet 
such is the frailty and weakness of human 
vature, that when the trying hour cometh, 
like Simon Peter, we are ready to deny Him. 
But He, who is touched with a feeling and 
compassionate sense of our manifold infirmi- 
ties, | trust saw that it was not wilful diso- 
bedience, but human weakness; and He who 
only knoweth the thoughts and intents of the 
heart,—yea, from whom “the darkness hideth 
not, but the night shineth as the day,—the 
darkness and the light [being] both alike to 
Him,”—in adorable condescension and mercy, 
doth at seasons qualify his poor, dependent, 
humble followers, acceptably to breathe the 
aspiration, “ Lord, Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that [love Thee.” However, I 
must honestly confess, that at the time I could 
not possibly devote myself to such an under- 
taking ; for I am certain, that no earthly con- 
sideration whatever could have induced me 
to leave my beloved wife and tender children; 
but He who “ bloweth with His wind, and the 
waters flow”—at whose touch the mountains 
of opposition melt down and vanish—hath by 
his wonder-working power reduced my mind 
to a willingness to go, whensoever and where- 
soever He is pleased to lead, and to do what- 
soever He is pleased to call for. 

Some time after this, as I was returning 
home late one evening, I had a sense of invi- 
tation after this manner: “ What if the Em- 
peror of Russia should want a person for the 
superintendence of agriculture ?”—at which 
time a willingness was begotten in my mind 
to go, if that should be the case; but when, 





* Anatomy of Vertebrates, Vol, III., p. 792. 


or in what manner, this was to come to pass, 
was totally hidden from me. The frequent 
conflict of soul I had to pass through, none 
can conceive or have an idea of, but those who 
have been alike circumstanced ; all which was 
permitted in infinite wisdom, for the subjection 
of the natural will, and is what I verily be- 
lieve all must pass through, before they can 
in sincerity of heart say, “ Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” 

In this manner I was prepared for this great 
event, and I cannot but record it, as a great 
and signal event in the life of a private indi- 
vidual; for, when a letter was received from 
Russia by Richard Phillips of London, a copy 
of which was sent to a Friend in Sheffield, 
and by him handed directly to me, it did not 
create any surprise, as I was in a state of pre- 
paration to receive it, and in daily expectation 
of something important coming to pass.’ 

A visit, preparatory to the removal of his 
family to the vicinity of Petersburg, was made 
by Daniel Wheeler towards the close of the 
Sixth month, 1817. At this time he was in- 
troduced to the Prince Galitzin. * * * *| 
‘ For this interview,’ he says, ‘I had little time 
to spare for preparations, but had not many 
to make, having no clothes but what I landed 
in, my luggage having been detained at the 
custom-house. I was accordingly conducted 
to the splendid mansion of the Prince, the en- 
trance and marble staircase of which were 
well lined with attendants; in whose counte- 
nances surprise and anger were evidently de- 
picted, at my assurance in keeping on my hat. 
We waited ashort time in an open gallery, as 
the Prince was engaged ; and took a turn into 
a spacious room, the walls of which were hung | 
with pictures of all the imperial family of 
Russia, from the first to the last. In a short 
time a messenger came to say that the Prince 
was at liberty; when we were ushered into 
his apartment, of ample size. The Prince 
came forward, and met us in a very courte- 
ous manner; and on introducing me, he} 
took me by the hand, and we retired to the! 
back part of the room, and sat down at the! 
end of a writing-table. He asked many ques- 
tions, with great affability, in Russian; my | 








he said, or what answers I made him. At 
last, we rose from our seats as with one ac- 
cord; but before the Prince had time to bid 
me farewell in his way, I found my time was 
come; and I was enabled to declare unto him 
the everlasting foundation,—even Christ Je- 
sus, the rock of ages, —who was “ to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness;” but to them that obey his gospel in- 
wardly revealed in the secret of their hearts, 
Christ crucified, the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation. As [ stopped 
at the end of every sentence, my companion 
interpreted, as if he had been accustomed to 
the work, and might have known what he 
was going todo. After we had finished, we 
stood like statues for a short time; and on my 
moving, as if I was at liberty, the Prince took 
me by the hand, saying: ‘‘ Although our lan- 
guages are different, the language of the Spirit 
is the same.” He held my hand till we got 
near the door, when I bade him farewell, and 
departed, comparatively as light as a feather. 
I cannot but admire how I was guided; for 
in delivering what was upon me to the Prince, 
at the end of every sentence all was taken 
from me, as if I should have nothing farther 
to say; but when had had sufficient time 
to interpret, then a supply was again vouch- 
safed. Whereas, if I could have proceeded, 
as it were, without stopping, I should have 
overpowered the interpreter, and the work 
would have been marred altogether. Thus 
the blind are guided in ways that they know 
not, and in paths that they have not seen; 
but truly the pillars of my tabernacle were 
mightily shaken. May I ever be preserved 
in that humility through which alone the 
grateful heart can bless his holy name, “ who 
redeemeth our lives from destruction, and 
crowneth us with loving kindness and tender 
mercies!” ’ 

A few weeks later, he received a message 
that the Emperor was prepared to meet him 
at the lodgings of the Prince. He was con- 
ducted, at the appointed time, with much 
ceremony, to the apartment of the Emperor, 
who took him by the hand, and invited him 
to be seated. ‘I was not, however,’ says D. 





companion interpreting betwixt us. Amongst} Wheeler, ‘quite ready to sit down; for the 
others, he inquired what family I had, which |salutation arose in my heart of “ Grace, mercy 
being answered, he wished to know whether |and peace be multiplied from God the Father, 
I would bring them all with me,if I came to| and our Lord Jesus Christ, upon the noble 
reside in Russia. I said, “ Yes; [ should not |Emperor,” &. As [ proceeded, I took off my 
\leave a hoof behind ;” at which he seized my |hat, and the Emperor stood quite still until I 
hand, and expressed his satisfaction. He then|had finished, when we both sat down. He 
inquired how I should do, as there was no|had several questions to ask, and expressed 
place of worship for me, no meeting, no soci-|his surprise and satisfaction at the manner in 
ety—how was that? I told him the worship/which I had been led into Russia. He men- 
of Almighty God was not confined either to|tioned my memorial, and I think touched upon 
time or place; that it is neither in this moun-|every particular head distinctly, and said he 
tain, nor at Jerusalem; but in every place|agreed to the whole. I then gave hima paper 
incense should be offered to His name, and a/I had ready in my pocket-book, which brought 
pure offering. After pausing a little, he de-|the peculiar principles of our Society into 
sired the sentence might be thoroughly ex-|view: this he read, and questioned me about 
plained to him. He then seemed quite tolall of them, which gave time to clear myself 
understand it, bowing his head in a reverent|fully—I had a good deal to say to bim on 
manner, and appeared to ponder over it. Injsilent waiting—I remember my last words 
the midst of this, I found my mind drawn into| were the expression of a desire that attended 
silence; but the Prince kept asking question|my mind, “that when time shall rob thee of 
after question, as if afraid of losing time: my thy earthly crown, ao inheritance incorrupt- 
answers were now very short; and at last I ible and undefiled—a crown immortal—may 
endeavored to explain to my companion the be thy happy portion.” He held my hand 
situation I was in, but could not make him fast in his for some time, and did not utter 
understand me. The conversation then turn-| another word.” 

ed to agriculture, and the soil of the neighbor- | —_—->-—— 

hood, and to the Emperor; but asa burden, ‘ Hard thoughts of God is the death of the 
still remained with me, I cannot recollect all heavenly life.” 
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Good Manners. 


Good manners bear something of the same 
relation to character that the flower does to 
the plant. The finest manners, those which 
all instinctively admire and respect, are the 
natural offspring of dignity, self-possession, 
gentleness, benevolence, sympathy and ten- 
derness. They presuppose a certain force of 
character and firmness of purpose, which in- 
vest the owner with composure and self-re- 
spect, and suffer him not to be driven about 
by circumstances, flurried and disturbed by 
trifles, or abashed by the presence of others. 
On the other hand, they also betoken a gen- 
tle spirit, a kindly heart and a broad sympa- 
thy. Noone can simulate the manners which 
naturally spring from these characteristics 
any more than they can bring fresh and liv- 
ing flowers from a decaying plant, or place 
the ruddy bloom of young and healthful life 
upon a frame racked by disease or enfeebled 
by the weight of years. No set of artificial 
rules, however elaborate, no code of social 
etiquette, however strict, can ever produce 
that true courtesy which, at once dignified 
and affable, is the natural and unstudied ex- 
pression of a character that is both self-re- 
specting and sympathetic. 

Can we not, then, mend our manners if 
they are faulty? There are germs of sympa- 
thy and good-will in every breast which need 
cherishing and developing into sturdy plants, 
and a chief means of doing this is to regu- 
late the conduct in unison with them. Thus 
when we perform the kindnesses and ameni- 
ties of life, and even the lesser acts of suavity 
and politeness, we insensibly quicken our own 
good feeling and nourish the benevolent im- 
pulses within us, while they, in turn, by their 
activity, react again to produce acts of gentle- 
ness and love. Habit is rightly called second 
nature, and those who habituate themselves 
to treat their fellow-men with civility and 
kindness, to show deference to age and wis. 
dom, to practice continually small self sacri- 
fices for the benefit of others, will soon find 


their own hearts becoming softer and their} 


spirits sweeter under the influence. 

No better test can be applied to manners 
to distinguish the good from the bad than 
their effects in helping or hindering fellow- 
ship. 
intercourse, set people at ease, induce them to 
forget what is awkward or disayreeable, and 
draw them nearer to each other in thought 


Good manners always facilitate social | 





and feeling. 
and observing closely the preferences of those 
with whom we mingle, we may sharpen our 
powers of insight, and learn how to give 
pleasure easily and gracefully. If to this per- 
ceptive faculty we add a liberal share of what 
is commonly known as good nature—that is, 
a hearty, cheerful and generous desire for 
others’ happiness, and a corresponding effort 
to promote it, we shall need no formal rules 
of etiquette to teach us how to be kind, courte- 
ous and polite. Good sense, good character 
and good-will naturally express themselves in 
good manners, and he who would possess the 
flower in its delicacy and sweetness must cul 
tivate the root in all its strength and energy. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


anette 

Deny in thyself the inclination of wishing 
for things. If thou don’t wish for any thing 
thoa wilt not be disappointed. However, wish 
for one thing, and wish for it with thy whole 
heart: ‘‘ To be delivered from the bondage of 


By extending our sympathies! 


THE FRIEND. 
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corruption and translated into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 


Selected. 
HYMN. 
COMPOSED BY CHARLES GRANT, IN OLD AGE AND 
SICKNESS. 
With years oppressed, with sorrows worn, 
Dejected, harassed, sick, forlorn, 
To thee, Oh God! I pray; 
To thee these withered hands arise, 
To thee I lift these failing eyes— 
Oh! cast me not away. 


Thy mercy heard my infant prayer, 

Thy love with all a mother’s care 
Sustained in childish days; 

Thy goodness watched my ripening youth, 

And formed my soul to love thy truth, 
And filled my heart with praise. 


Oh Saviour! has thy grace declined ? 

Can years affect the Eternal Mind? 
Or time its love decay ? 

A thousand ages pass thy sight, 

And all their long and weary flight 
Is gone like yesterday. 


Then, e’en in age and grief, thy name 

Shall still my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee ; 

Oh! yet this bosom feels thy fire, 

This trembling hand and drooping lyre 
Have yet a strain for thee. 


Yes—broken, tuneless still, Oh Lord! 
This voice, transported, shall record 
Thy bounty, tried so long; 
Till, sinking slow, with calm decay, 
Its feeble murmurs melt away 
Into a seraph’s song. 


THE IVY. 


On the castle’s mouldering walls, 

Through the lone deserted halls, 
Up the turret’s winding stair, 

Round the massive tower springing, 
Creeps the ivy everywhere ; 

Faithfully and fondly clinging 

O’er decay its beauty flinging. 


Spring may waft her sweetest breath, 
Summer deck the earth with flowers, 

Autumn sing of love and death, 
Winter come with cold dark hours, 

Still no change the ivy knows; 

For the ruined pile it grows, 

Faults with loving art concealing ; 

Only beauties rare revealing. 


Year by year it holds its place, 
Never asking if the life 
Folded in its close embrace, 
Hath been one of peace or strife, 
Never asking of the past, 
Only loving to the last. 


As the grand old ivy clings 

Closer to the things that perish, 
Feeding on the love it brings; 

So should we protect and cherish 
Those whom age and time are bearing 
Swiftly from all earthly things; 
Watching them with love untiring, 
All their joys and sorrows sharing, 

Guiding them with faithful hand, 
Till, our care no more requiring, 

On the heavenly shores they stand. 


--—> eo ---- 


The safe arrival of the so-called 
patra’s Needle,” 


‘*Cleo- 
at London, has induced a 


writer in the Record to discuss the question of 


its builder, and to show how the hieroglyphies 
upon it, taken in conjunction with other in- 
scriptions, tend to support the opinion that 
it is a true memorial of the Mosaic period. 
From that article we condense the following 
statement, as possessing great interest for our 
readers : 

‘* The recent deciphering of a papyrus roll, 
of the time of Rameses the Great, confirms 


the old Byzantine tradition that Apophis, the 
most distinguished of the Shepherd kings, wag 
the patron of Joseph. ‘The king which knew 
not Joseph’ is also proved to have been Pha. 
raoh Amosis, who conquered the successor of 
Apophis, and thus extinguished the rule of 
the Shepherds. The names ‘Pithom’ and 
‘Raamses,’ the treasure cities built by the 
subject Israelites, are found, for the first time, 
upon monuments erected at this period of 
Egyptian history. 

“There is now standing amid the ruins of 
Thebes an obelisk, twenty feet higher than 
the one recently arrived at London, which 
was erected by Hat-a son, the granddaughter 
of Amosis, ‘who knew not Joseph,’ who wag 
the only reigning queen of whom we have any 
record. 

“ Upon the London obelisk, erected by Hat- 
a-son’s younger brother, Thothmes III, ap. 
pears the significant title ‘ Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter.” When Moses refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, Thothmes III. sue- 
ceeded Hat-a-son, and in the tomb of a noble. 
man of his court, found at Thebes, there is an 
exact representation of the captive Israelites 
making bricks, under their own and their 
Egyptian taskmasters. In the further de- 
ciphering of inscriptions we find that Thoth. 
mes III. was succeeded by his grandson, 
Thothmes IV., who had a brief and disastrous 
reign ; that he was not succeeded by his eldest 
son—for ‘ the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto the first- 
born of the captive that was in the dungeon’ 
—that one of his inscriptions has been found 
incomplete, actually ending in the middle of 
a sentence, and his tomb is not found with 
those of the other kings of his dynasty in 
Thebes, because, with his host, he was over- 
whelmed in the Red Sea. In the reign of the 
successor of Thothmes IV. a marked change 
took place in the national religion, which may 
be accounted for by the fact that its priests 
were so signally unable to make head against 
the miracles worked by the hands of Moses 
and Aaron. All these things combine to prove 
that in the miscalled ‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ 
there exists a true memorial of Mosaic times, 
of great interest to the Biblical student, who 
rejoices to find so many accumulating proofs 
against that dangerous principle, the skepti- 
cism of the present day, and in satisfactory 
confirmation of the truth of God's Word.”— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


Luey Gregory. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

12th mo. 17th, 1843, she writes :—This has 
been a happy, peaceful day. The time dur- 
ing meeting this morning was rendered truly 
delightful by the sensible presence of Him 
whom my soul loves to worship and adore 
‘¢in the silence of all flesh ;” whilst the beauti- 
ful gleams of sunshine which now and then 
burst in upon us, was to me so emblematical 
of that celestial glory on which we have been 
led to hope our departed has entered, 
that I looked on it as a token in confirmation 
of that precious hope, which afforded mach 
real comfort to my mind. Oh! it was good, 
very good to be there! 

12th mo. 18th.—Another of our worthies 
gathered, we cannot doubt, into the garner of 
everlasting rest and peace. The removal of 
this beloved friend, Elizabeth Robson, has 
affected me a good deal, from the recollection 
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that a few words spoken by her in our meet- 
ing, many years ago, were the first that ever 
made any lasting impression on my mind. 
Many, many times have I recurred to that 
period with gratitude, I trust, for this message 
from the Lord, handed in so forcible a man- 
ner through this His highly gifted minister, 
and fastened by His own power as a nail ina 
sure place. * * * 

1844, 8th mo. 13th.—After having enjoyed 
comparative health for nearly three years, I 
am now slowly recovering from a very severe 
attack of my old complaint. The continued 
noise and confusion in my head is still very 
wearing, but, blessed be God, the poor mind 
seems sweetly centered on Jesus, and I am 
constrained to acknowledge with one who 
doubtless is entered into glory, “ My affliction 
was not grievous, as it was a time of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord!” Oh, it 
does seem wonderful how I am enabled, from 
one season to another, to leave the things that 
are behind, and look forward brightly to the 
future, as, whatever that future may reveal, 
I do trustingly believe, that all will work to- 
gether for my good. * * This recent afflic- 
tive dispensation, I cannot but believe, has 
been permitted in great mercy, as it feels to 
me like the salutation of a tender Father, in- 
viting to a closer walk with Him. Oh! saith 
my soul,—that such a gracious call may be re- 
sponded to, and all the designs of my Heavenly 
Father be fully answered, for there yet re- 
mains in me much, very much that requires 
to be purified as with “the refiner’s fire, and 
the fuller’s soap.””’ Thou, O Father! knowest 
the sincerity of my desires, and Thou also 
knowest my many weaknesses, but, in the 
renewed remembrance of Thy never-failing, 
compassionate regard, 1 am emboldened once 
more to resign myself, and all that I have, 
into Thy holy keeping, both now and for ever 
more.—Amen ! 

1845 was marked by a peculiarly distress- 
ing event, of which we find the following brief 
record :— 

6th mo. 26th.—On this ever memorable day, 
my life was placed in imminent danger, from 
an embrocation having been given me in mis- 
take for a draught. 

(To be continued.) 











Ante-mortem Obituaries.—There is no one 
feature in journalism that has surprised the 
public more than the marvelous promptness 
with which elaborate biographical sketches of 
the distinguished dead are published. There 
need be no astonishment. All well-arranged 
newspaper offices have such matters carefully 
prepared. ‘Inthe midst of life we are in 
death.” The obituary library of the Herald 
is quite full. When Burton, the comedian 
and manager, was on his death-bed in New 
York, several years ago, a sketch of his life 
and career as an actor was prepared in that 
office, and was ready for publication. Indeed, 
it came near being prematurely published. 
In some way the fact became known to Bar. 
ton. He sent a request to the editor that he 
might read his own obituary notice before he 
died, and if there were any mistakes in the 
Statements he would correct them! The 
sketch was sent to him in proof, and he care- 
fully read it, making one or two verbal cor- 
rections, and returned it to the editor with 
his thanks. He died a day or two after this 


singular occurrence, evidently satisfied with | bondage. 


his record. It has happened several times| 





THE FRIEND. 


that statesmen, and other distinguished men, |Scriptures ; that we must go to them to find 


have had the pleasure of reading very flatter. 
ing notices of themselves by false reports of 
their deaths reaching newspaper offices late 
at night. Lord Brougham enjoyed this fe- 
licity, and he was charmed to find that he 
still lived, after so many splendid eulogiums 
had been passed upon his character.—Jour- 
nalism in the United States. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Turn us Again. 

**Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, 
thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it, 
thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river.” Psalms Ixxx. 8. 

Such was the language used by the Psalm- 
ist in reference to the children of Israel, whom 
God brought, with a high hand and an out- 
stretched arm, out of the land of Egypt, and 
planted them in the land of Canaan. Such is 
the language that would apply to the Society 
of Friends in the day when God, by the light 
of his holy Spirit, called them to come out 
from the world, and be separate from its spirit 
and its maxims, to touch not any of these 
things which had involved the Church in ig- 
norance and superstition, by which the beauty 
of Israel was slain upon their high places. 
Bat He who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith He loved his Church, saw fit 
to extend an invitation to her by faithfal ser- 
vants, such as George Fox, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, and many others that were 
associated with them, to come away from the 
weak and beggarly elements by which she was 
held in bondage. They were commissioned 
to go forth as in the days of the apostles, and 
proclaim that blessed doctrine of salvation 
through a crucified and risen Saviour. Many 
were the blessed testimonies that were given 
them in connection with this message; the 
maintenance of which cost them much suffer- 
ing, even unto death. 


Their testimony to the spirituality of the|to refrain from the use of it altogether, than 


gospel, as embodied in that plan of salvation) 
which was brought within the reach of man- 
kind by the miraculous conception, birth, 
death and resurrection, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; was one that gave them access to the 
hearts of many hungering and thirsting cbil- 
dren in those early days; for the Lord had| 
prepared the hearts of the people to receive 
the good seed of the kingdom, which those 
faithful laborers were commissioned to sow 
broad-cast in the world. Their mission was, 
to call mankind to Christ, their teacher; di- 
recting them to that Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

It is to be feared that, in the present day, the 
doctrine of the Light of Christ in the heart as| 
an infallible teacher, is being very much lost 
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what our duty is: thus ignoring the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, and taking the Scriptures 
as the primary rule of faith and practice; 
which the Society of Friends have never be- 
lieved them to be. They have ever believed 
that the Scriptures were of Divine origin, and 
that they are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ; but, that they stand before the Spi- 
rit, is an idea that has never been held by 
Friends. 

Paul said to Timothy, thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures from a child, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. “We have also,” 
said the Apostle Peter, “a more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth ina 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day- 
star arise in your hearts: knowing this first, 
that no prophecy of the Scriptures is of any 
private interpretation ; for the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” These, with many other pass- 
ages, go to show conclusively, that the Spirit 
is paramount to the Scriptures. 

Robert Barclay, in his “ Apology,” speak- 
ing on this subject says: “as for my part, as 
I have never a whit the lower esteem of the 
blessed testimony of Holy Scripture, nor do 
the less reject any solid tradition that is an- 
swerable and according to truth, neither at 
all despise reason, that noble and excellent 
faculty of the mind, because wicked men have 
abused the name of them to cover their wick- 
edness and deceive the simple; so would I not 
have any reject the blessed manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit, which alone is able to lead 
out of all error and into all truth.” 

Again, the testimony of Friends to plain- 
ness in dress and address, is being almost 
wholly ignored; and some that pretend to 
use the plain language, use it in such an in- 
consistent manner, that it would be far better 
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use it as many do to those that are members, 
and then turn to those that are not members 
and use the plural. 

The pride of the human heart is such, that 
many are ashamed to take up the cross; and 
yet these same persons claim to hide them- 
selves behind the cross and under the blood ; 
which, to say the least, is handling these sa- 
cred things in a desecrating manner. Friends 
have ever believed, that it is only by virtue 
of that one satisfactory offering that was made 
upon the cross, that we can become washed, 
sanctified, and justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God ; but 
it is a great delusion to suppose we are living 
in Christ, while all the corrupt propensities 
of the fallen nature are still unsubdued; and 

























































































sight of by many of those who claim to be the|to expect to reach heaven by some easier way 
representatives of the Society of Friends. In-|than the pioneers in this Society found, when 
stead of waiting for the moving of the Spirit! they bad to drink deeply of the cup of suffer- 
of Truth, which directed our predecessors injing: but now it is asserted, that there areno- ° 
their religious engagements, there is a rest-| trouble, no trials, no crosses, no temptations 
lessness and a great deal of creaturely activity|in the Christian's path. 

under a profession of high spiritual attain-| All those that know Christ by the power of 
ments, plunging the Church again into a state! his resurrection in their hearts, raising them 

of ritualism, and into the weak and beggar-|into nowness of life, must partake in their 

ly elements of the world, which bring into| measure of the sufferings of Christ, which are 

It is now asserted that the religi-|left behind to be filled up for his Body’s sake, 


ous teaching that we receive is all from the! which is the Church. We must go down with 
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Him into death, that like as He was raised | of life can ever be acquired without effort.|which I wish you to bestow on some poor 
from the dead by the glory of the Father,|The very attitudes of rest and ease, which in widow, whom you and your sister shall con. 
even so we also should walk in newness of|sculpture are so attractive, gain their beauty |sider worthy, and I wish you to get the silver 
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life. ‘If any man will be my disciple, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
me.” Friends, when assembled in their reli- 
gious meetings for Divine worship, believed 
it was incumbent on them to gather into a 
state of silent waiting upon God, that they 
might receive a qualification from Him to 
perform that sacred duty of acceptable wor- 
ship. They felt, that they dare not presume 
to bring an offering of their own, nor kindle 
a fire and compass themselves with the sparks 
of their own kindling ; knowing that this lan- 
guage would apply to them: ‘* Who hath re- 
quired this at your hands.” But now, the 
meetings of those professing to be Friends, in 
many places have assumed a different charac- 
ter; and instead of gathering into a state of 
silent waiting upon the Lord, whereby they 
might worship Him in the beauty of holiness, 
and bring an offering that would be acceptable 
as in the days of old, there is no silence re- 
cognized ; and those that would be the Lord’s 
true worshippers, are charged with being tra- 
ditional Quakers, and ashamed to confess Je- 
sus. We are told, that we must get up and 
say something, that we must testify, or we 
are no Christians. Thecharacter of the speak- 
ing, praying and singing, that is practised in 
many places, is an evidence of a great degen- 
eracy and a wide departure from the beautiful 
order that has so long been recognized by the 
Society of Friends. 

When we see the many innovations that 
have been introduced into our Society, can 
we not exclaim, “How is the gold become 
dim, how is the most fine gold changed.” 
Truly it is a time when the Lord’s ministers 
need to weep between the porch and the altar. 
Let them say, Spare thy people, oh Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach, that the 
heathen should rule over them; wherefore 
should they say among the people, where is 
their God? What shall therefore the Lord 
of the vineyard do? Will He destroy those 
to whom the care of this vineyard has been 
committed, because of their unfaithfulness, and 
give the vineyard unto others? It is to be 
hoped, that the Lord will spare it a little 
longer, and not allow the hedges to be en- 
tirely broken down, so that all they which 
pass by the way should pluck her, that the 
boar out of the wood be suffered to waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field to devour it. 
Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts : look 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit this 
vine, and the vineyard which thy right hand 
hath planted, and the branch that thou madest 
strong for thyself. ‘Turn us again, O Lord 
God of hosts, cause thy face to shine; and we 
shall be saved. 

State of New York. 


Every difficult virtue grows easy by ha- 
bitual practice. The effort, and pain, and 
self-denial that it costs to establish it, at length 
subside and give place to a pleasure in doing 
what was once so irksome; and then it is that 
the action acquires an ease and grace not 
possible before. We honor effort, we appre- 
ciate struggles, we admire resolute persist- 
ence, but when all these have developed into 
the love and preference for the good and the 
true, we rejoice in the lovely flowers that 
have crowned so vigorous a plant. Let no 
one, however, think that the grace and beauty 


from a suggestion of previous toil; the grace 
of the skater or rider, who is perfectly at 
home on the ice or in the saddle, succeeds to 
much effort, and perhaps to falls and bruises ; 
the superior work of hand or head that seems 
so flowing and easy, is the result of hard and 
unflinching assiduity ; and the loveliness of the 
spirit that delights in virtue is the topmost 
arch that crowns the firm and solid structure 
of a character built with labor and fidelity 
upon the foundations of duty and principle.— 
Public Ledger. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections,—No. 2. 


The Miser’s Funeral.—Some years ago, it 
happened in Wiltshire, England, that a miser- 
ly old man died at an advanced age, possessed 
of considerable property, no portion of which 
could he be prevailed on during life to part 
with to the necessities of those around. He 
left in his will an instruction to his executors, 
that “one thousand pounds should be ex- 
pended on his funeral.” 

To a benevolent woman in the neighbor- 
hood, whose earliest and latest thought had 
reference to the welfare of the necessitous, 
this happy suggestion occurred, “Why not 
benefit the poor by this strange injunction ? 
Why not invite all the needy, infirm and aged 
of the neighborhood to the rich man’s funeral, 
and give them suitable clothing.” The idea 
|was adopted and carried out* 

It was a delightful funeral ; the most cheer- 
ful scene that had been witnessed there for 
years. No tears! no groans! no sighs! not a 
mourner visible! Everybody smiling and in 
good spirits. The old women came trotting 
up to the house, each in a warm, comfortable 
cloak, new gown, and bonnet; the old men in 
a full suit of decent clothes. Right joyous 
was the spectacle ; and pleasant to many was 
the thought that the old miser, who had taken 
special care to aid no poor creature when 
alive, should have made so many aged hearts 
light and happy when he was removed. 

The Statesman’s Funeral.—It is sometimes 
the custom for men of wealth to builda grand 
monument, in their lifetime, to commemorate 
their names after death. They expend large 


sums to decorate the grounds where their 


bodies are to repose, and leave a proportionate 
sum to be expended in their funeral obsequies. 


Very different was the example left by that 


great statesman and patriot, John Jay. For 


fifty years he bad stood high in the nation as 


money and count it out now.” 

The son did as he was requested, and not 
long after the plain funeral, a poor widow re. 
ceived a note, requesting that she would call 
at his house, as he had some pleasing news 
for her. The poor woman was hardly able to 
keep together her little flock by the most con. 
stant toil, and it was with great alacrity, but 
much perplexity, that she prepared to obey 
the summons, Her joy on receiving the gift 
was almost overwhelming. She could only 
answer by her tears, but her gratitude was 
unbounded. Oh, what joy that sum saved 
from funeral display brought to a lowly, suf- 
fering household. Who shall say that it was 
not far better expended. 

The kind thoughtfulness on the part of 
John Jay, which thus caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy, we may well believe was 
an “alms,” which, like those of the centurion 
Cornelius, went ‘“‘up for a memorial before 
God.” It is the Lord’s own works that praise 
Him ; and whatever is done in obedience to 
the leadings of His Spirit, must redound to 
His honor, from whom comes not only the 
ability to act, but “the will to serve.” 

The anecdote is a pleasing illustration of 
the character of this justly esteemed man. 
When Thos. Scattergood visited Great Britain 
in the prosecution of his religious services, he 
had John Jay as a fellow passenger, in cross- 
ing the Atlantic; and this acquaintance led to 
a sincere friendship for him. Subsequently, 
T. Scattergood, when travelling on a religious 
visit in the State of New York, in company 
with Susanna Horne and Caleb Shreeve, came 
to the neighborhood in which John Jay re- 
sided. The attachment he had formed for 
him, awakened the desire to renew his ac- 
quaintance. To this, T. S.’s companions yield- 
ed with some reluctance, naturally besitating 
to put themselves into the society of one so 
distinguished as a statesman and a jurist. 
They were met at his door by the master of 
the house in the most courteous and affable 
manner, aud the visit proved to be a very 
pleasant one. During the evening the con- 
versation turned on religious topics, especially 
on the peculiar tenets of the Presbyterian re- 
ligion; and John Jay advanced some senti- 
ments differing from those held by his friend. 
After they had retired to rest, Caleb Shreeve 
inquired of his companion, why it was that he 
did not attempt to convince their host of his 
errors. ‘Thomas replied, that if Caleb could 
convince him, that John Jay was not as near 


aman of the strictest integrity, of profound | the kingdom of Heaven as either of them- 


learning and skill in administration; a man 
whom Washington held in the highest esteem, 


and whom the poor loved as a father. Surely 
such a man would go to his grave with the 


greatest honors a nation could pay. 


Bat when the good man felt his end draw 


near, he called his son to his bed-side, and 
said : 


‘‘T desire that you will bury me in the 
By so doing there 


plainest manner possible. 
will be a saving of some two hundred dollars, 


* This “happy” thought may have been suggested 
by the practice, formerly used in England, of distri- 
buting rings, mourning badges and similar tokens to 
In the appendix to the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, will be found a long list of 
{those to whom such favors were sent, on the occasion 


guests invited to a funeral. 


‘of his interment. 


selves, he would make the effort. 

No doubt Thos. Scattergood felt that his 
distinguished friend was living in obedience 
to the Divine Will, as it was manifested to 
him; and that he might safely leave him in 
the hands of his Heavenly Father, to open 
unto him the mysteries of salvation, as He 
might see fit. He may also have felt, as many 
others have done, that no good would result 
from an attempt to argue in support of sound 
doctrine, when it was done in his own will 
and wisdom, and without the constraint or 
permission of his Divine Master. On this 
subject, Isaac Penington gives his own ex- 
perience in the following language : 

“As touching disputes, indeed, I have no 
love to them: Truth did not enter my heart 
that way, nor do I expect to propagate it in 
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others that way; yet, sometimes a necessity is| mined enemy to your game or eggs than the/satisfactory to the meeting, and the members 


laid upon me, for the sake of others. 
truly, when I do feel a necessity, I do it in 
great fear; not trusting in my spear or bow, 
] mean in strong arguments or wise considera- 
tions, which I (of myself) can gather or com- 
prehend; but I look up to the Lord for the 
guidance, help and demonstration of His Spirit, 
that way may be made thereby in men’s 
hearts for the pure seed to be reached to, 
wherein the true conviction and thorough 
conversion of the soul to God, is witnessed. 
I had far rather be feeling Christ’s life, spirit 
and power in my own heart, than disputing 
with others about them.” 

Precious as is the spirit manifested in this 
extract, we must be on our guard not to fall 
short of fulfilling our duty, when “ a necessity 
is laid upon” us to uphold the cause of sound 
doctrine; for, as the Apostle exhorts, there 
are times when we must (if we are faithful to 
our God) “contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 





The Hedgehog.—There is an inner yard in 
my house, well flagged, about thirty-five feet 
square. Into this 1 turned a hedgehog the 
other day, and can see everything he does. I 
was much surprised to see the pace he goes 
and the amount of exercise he takes. As far 
as I can ascertain, from the time darkness 
sets in up to six o’clock in the morning, he 
never stops going, trotting along ata good 
six miles an hour, not round and round the 
walls, but beating and quartering the yard 
as well as any pointer ever did a field, evi- 
dently looking for food; and at the rate he 
goes, he could beat every inch of twenty 
acres in a night. His eyesight appears to be 
bad, but his hearing and nose are exquisite. 
Touch a window and he stops instantly, well 
on his haunches, his head up, and the bristles 
protruding from his forehead, looking just 
like a little boar at bay; when, having lis- 
tened for awhile, off he trots again, as hard 
as ever, standing higher on his legs, and 
having a longer tail than you would expect. 
Nor, though you may be looking at him from 
a window not a yard over his head, does he 


And| hedgehog.— Field. 


of that body were encouraged to a faithful 
<onensmelagylinicaan attention to the duties claiming their care. 

‘Behold I stand at the door and knock; Part of the minutes referred to the different 
|if any man hear my voice, and open the door, |trusts under itscare. New trustees had been 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, |#Ppointed to hold the title of the property of 
and he with me.” Then let us hearken, so| Abington Preparative Meeting ; and others to 
that we may hear, and be ready to open the succeed the Friends who had long had charge 
doors of our hearts, that the King of Glory|°f the money belonging to the Chamless 
may come in. Blessed and happy are they Wharton legacy. This is a fund bequeathed 
that hear and obey ; they share in the highest,|™@ny years ago (in the early part of the pre- 
greatest, and richest heavenly favor bestowed |Sent century) by that Friend, for the benefit 
on earth by the quickening Spirit of the Lord |°f Friends residing in France and Germany. 
from heaven, upon poor, frail, mortal dust. Considerable sums have, at different times, 
These “behold the King in his beauty,” and|been expended for this purpose, through 
| cannot refrain from declaring to others, that the agency of Friends in England; but the 
sweet is His voice. and his countenance come- |Steady accretion of interest has kept the fund 


ly.—Daniel Wheeler. 


ee ee 


Eucalyptus.—W hen freshly cut the wood of 
the eucalyptus is soft, but so full is it of a resin- 
ous gum that it soon hardens and becomes 
well-nigh imperishable. For ships, and docks, 
and jetties, it is invaluable. The terrible 
Teredo navalis, or ship-worm, lets it alone. 

\It is proof also against that fearful scourge 
ithe termites, or white ant. Hence, in India, 
}eucalyptus-wood is used for the sleepers of 
the railroads, where it defies the insects and 
|the climate. So great is the variety of the 
|eucalypts that they are provident for nearly 
every purpose which wood can subserve. The 
|ship builder, wheelwright, carpenter, coach- 
/maker and cabinetmaker, are all supplied. 
| Usually the eucalypts are evergreens, and 
hold tenaciously to their leaves; but they 
| readily shed their bark, as a rule, and in such 
immense pieces can this be detached that the 
natives make a rude tent of a single piece. 
Of many species the bark is serviceable for 
|paper making. For size no trees can equal | 
| these Australian gums in the magnitude of| 
the timber afforded. A plank sent from Vic- 
toria, and intended for the London Exhibi- 
tion, but which arrived too late, sold for £100. | 
It was a clear plank, over 223 feet long, two! 
feet six inches wide, and three inches thick. 
But, though excellent timber, some of the| 





take any notice, if you make no noise. Throw species are of little worth for fuel. In these 
a small bird before him as he rans, and he| the wood burns with such difficulty that it 
seems to take no notice of it; the scent has| }§ regarded as specially suited for shingles.— 
not bad time to emanate. Away he goes, Popular Science Monthly. 

quartering the yard, and passes, perhaps, 
eight or ten feet from it at the next turn. 
The air, however, has driven the scent that 
way, and as he crosses it he stops as dead as 
the best dog. Round he turns, and higher 
he stands on his toes, until he has made out 
the direction of the game; and then he walks; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened on 
straight on and forthwith proceeds to devour) Second-day, the 15th instant, in the house on 
it. As to his food, nothing comes amiss to] Arch Street, which for many years, has wit- 
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from being exbausted. The trustees would 
be relieved, if an opportunity should present 
of using the whole, for the good of the mem- 
bers of our Society on the Continent of Europe, 
in a manner in accordance with the will; so 
as to finally close the accounts which have 
been kept open for more than the average 
duration of a human life. The amount on 
hand, as reported in the minutes, was about 
$3,300. 

The Meeting had authorized the Trustees 
of the Charleston Estate, to pay out of the 
funds in their hands $725, to discharge the 
debt due on the Yearly Meeting-house belong- 
ing to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at New 
Garden, in that State ; $400 to assist in build- 
ing a meeting-house at Falling Creek, North 
Carolina; $500 for a meeting-house at Plain- 
field, New Jersey; $500 for one at West 
Branch, lowa; and $200 for one at Opolis, 
Kansas. 

The report of the Book-Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings showed, that the im- 
portant concern under its charge had received 
careful attention. The series of stereotype 
plates had been increased by the addition of 
Richard Davies’ Journal and Brief Biogra- 
phies. The stock of books on hand had been 
kept up by re-printing where needful, and 
by the purchase of some works published by 


\others,—such as Biographical Sketches, Mus- 


‘ings and Memories, Friends inthe Seventeenth 
| Century, Shackleton’s Memoirs, Fothergill’s 
Memoirs, Richard Claridge on the Scriptures, 
land Evans’ Exposition. Of these two last, 
editions have been recently printed. 

The distribution of our works, had, as usual, 
embraced a wide range of country, principally 
‘in various parts of the United States and of 
Canada. Many of the books and pamphlets 
bad been sent to Friends and others, in some 
of the Western States. The total number sent 
out from the depository was given as 2,796 
books and 2,652 pamphlets. The cost of those 
given away was $880.36. The total cost of 





him—birds, mice, rabbits, raw or fresh meat, | nessed the annual gathering of its members to stock on hand, including stereotype plates, 


eggs or bones. 
Ihave given him yet, save a potato. Last) Charch. 

night he finished for his supper a cuckoo and| ‘The time of waiting on the Lord, which 
arat, with a porringer of milk. Nor is his 
mouth so small as is generally supposed. He 
can take a small bird clean into his mouth, 
and crack its bones like any cat. But I do 
not believe he ever sucked a cow; for, if he 
had a chance, he would surely eat the teat. 
A more voracious brute I never saw. It 
would be easy for those that like a pet to 
tame him, for he shows no signs of fear. But| After the meeting had been regularly open- 
I regret to say, from what I have seen of his|ed by the reading of the reports, the minutes 
hunting powers and his appetite, 1 doubt ifjof the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year 
the weasel or stoat itself can be a more deter-| were taken up. These were interesting and 


was a solid and comfortable season; in which 
there was, we believe, on the part of some, | 


for a blessing. 


sent; one of whom was reported to be pre- 
vented by sickness. 


XUM 


preceded the reading of the opening minutes, |the circulation of our works. 


He has devoured everything | transact the business of our portion of the| was $17,617.11. 


The Committee had been encouraged by 
some evidences received of good results from 
They reminded 
Friends, that while they were disposed to 
assist, by making donations of books where 


and perhaps many present, a secret wrestling |they would be useful, yet that the work of 
| distribution must mainly depend on the zeal 
Of the representatives, but three were ab-|and concern of those individuals, who realized 


the importance of our religious principles, and 
their adaptation to the wants of mankind ; 
and who were willing to embrace suitable 
opportunities for bringing them before others 
in this way. 

Those who desire to procure books gratuit- 
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ously, were requested to communicate either 
personally or by letter, with our agent, Jacob 
Smedley, at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The Meeting had, at different times, been 
brought under deep religious exercise, on ac- 
count of the state of our beloved Society ; 
which, in some places, is bewildered and dis- 
tracted by the introduction of sentiments and 
practices foreign to the principles which we 
have professed from the earliest days; whilst 
in other places, too much lukewarmness and 
indifferency as to the cause of religion prevail. 
Much sympathy bad been felt for those who, 
under various trials, are endeavoring to main- 
tain their integrity. But way had not opened 
to take any step, except to recommend to 
their members, to dwell individually under 
the weight of this affecting subject. 

A vacancy in the Yearly Meeting’s repre- 
sentation in that body, caused by the decease 
of our worthy friend, John Carter, was noted 
—which led to the appointment of a commit- 
tee to propose a Friend to succeed him. 

A committee was appointed to examine and 


settle the Treasurer’s account; and a Memorial ‘usual acreage has been sown, and the prospect now is, | 


for our late esteemed friend, Alfred Cope, was 
read, bringing into fresh remembrance the 
character of one who was highly esteemed 
and much beloved by many among us. 
During the year, George M. Comfort bad 
been appointed a member of the Meeting, to 


fill the vacancy occasioned by the decease of 


Moses Comfort; Daniel C. Rich, in place of 
John B. Balderston; Edward Sharpless, of 
Uriah Evans ; and Joseph S. Elkinton, of Jo- 
seph Scattergood. 

Before the meeting closed, an earnest ex- 
hortation was extended to the young people 
present, to give up their hearts to the Lord. 
This first sitting of the Yearly Meeting was a 
settled, comfortable, harmonious meeting. 

As our paper goes to press before the busi- 


ness of the Meeting is completed, we must/60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 50 a 60 cts. per'| 


defer to our next number the account of the 
remaining sittings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The entire property of the city of 
Philadelphia, as returned by the City Treasurer, aggre- 
gates over $86,000,000. Besides this amount of valuable 
property, the city holds $1,375,036 of securities having 

ittle or no value. 

The steamship Boadicea, an English vessel, brought 
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| The Ways and Means Committee have decided, by 
one majority, to retain the income tax paragraphs in 
the Internal Revenue bill. 

The Diaz Government was recognized by Foster, the 
United States Minister to Mexico, on the 9th inst. 
Zamacona, the Mexican representative in Washington, 
has been appointed Minister to the United States. 

A fire in Bay City, Michigan, on the afternoon of the 
11th inst., destroyed 10,000,000 feet of lumber, 13,000 

| barrels of salt, a planing mill, some docks, and thirty 
buildings. 

The production of pig iron in the United States, for 
|the year 1877, was 2,314,585 tons of 2000 pounds each, 
ja gain of nearly 225,000 tons over the product of 

1876. 

The project of bridging the Mississippi river at 
| Memphis, is now being actively discussed. Four plans 
are under consideration, one of which is a tubular 

bridge through the water of said river, in such a man- 
ner as not in anywise to interfere with navigation. 

During the quarter just closed, there were 256 failures 
jand suspensions in Boston, the aggregate liabilities 
| being $9,368,798.40, and the assets $3,120,984.56. 

The building permits issued in Chicago during the 
| past month, represent an investment of nearly $1,000,- 
,000. The amount of building done in the first quarter 

of this year, largely exceeds the amount in the corre- 
sponding three months of any year since 1873. 
The prospect for an extraordinary wheat crop in 
‘Towa, this season, is said to be very flattering, an un- 


that the yield will largely exceed last year. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 100} ; U.S. sixes, 1881, 
1078; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1043; do. 1867, 1074; do. 
| 1868, 110 ; new 5’s, 104}; new 45 per cents, 103}; new 
4 per cents, 1003. 

In cotton business is reported fair—sales at 10} a 11 
iets. per pound. 
| Flour.—Superfine, $4.50 a $5.25; family, $6 a $6.50; 
|patent and choice grade, $8 a $8.50. Rye flour, $3.25 
|a $3.50 per barrel. Buckwheat meal, $1.60 a $1.85 per 
100 pounds. Bran, $19 a $20 per ton. 
| Grain.—Wheat has been dull, and prices declined. 
Southern amber, $1.35 a $1.36; western red, $1.28 a 
$1.29; Kentucky white, $1.37 a $140. Corn, southern 
| yellow, 52 a 53 cts.; western, 50 a 53 cts. per bushel. 


Oats, 37 cts. for choice white, and 33 a 34 cts. per bushel | 


for mixed. 
| Seeds—Clover 6 a 6} cts. per lb. Timothy, $1.35 a 
$1.37, and flaxseed $1.35 per bushel. 

Hay and straw—average price during the week: 
Prime Timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 


| 100 pounds. 

Foreign.—A cable telegram from London on the 
12th says: “The reports on the London Stock Ex- 
change yesterday were all favorable to peace, and this 
caused a general advance in prices, with a cheerful 
| feeling at the close.’ The basis for this change of feel- 
ing seems to be a conviction that Russia is preparing 
to accept Germany’s help to get out of the present dead- 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The SuMMER Session of ghe School will commence 
on Second-day the 29th of Fourth month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by givin 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnish 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Tickets can also be procured of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the Stregr 


| Roap Station on Second and Third-days, the 29th and 


130th of the month, to meet the trains that leave Phila- 
\delphia at 7.50 and 10 a. m., and 2.30 and 4.35 Pp. Mw. 
Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left atthe 
latter place, it must be put under the care of H. Alex- 
‘ander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first 
jand Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be 
|paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
|gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
|City, by sending word on the day previous (through the 
| post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. E. 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in such 
lease for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnut 
\streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
\they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 
depots, if the checks are left at their office corner of 18th 
land Market Sts. Baggage put under their care, if pro- 
|perly marked, will not require any attention from the 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at 
the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
the School. It may not always go on the same train as 
\the owner, but it will go on the same day, provided the 
'notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them in time. 
| DuR«inG THE Sessron, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days ; 
‘and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense charged 
in their bills. 
| Fourth month 16th, 1878. 
| 
| A young woman desires a situation as teacher of 
jsmall children in the family of a Friend. 
Apply at the Office of “Tae Frrenp.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Sesston opens on Second-day, the 29th 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils, are requested to make early application to 
BensAMiIn W. Passmore, Supt., address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa., or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


lock, by such concessions as will secure a meeting of An Examen of Parts relating to the Society of Friends, 


the Congress. 
| The British steamer Chidwall Hall, has been wrecked 


in a recent work by Robert Barclay, entitled “ The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 


to this port 1300 tons of gas coal from New Castle-on-! at Sagres, Portugal. Twenty-seven persons are known wealth,” by CHaRLes Evans, M. D. 


the-Tyne. The return cargo will be 60,000 bushels of to have been saved, but the fate of the remaining twenty- | 


corn. 

A steamer which sailed recently from Boston for 
Liverpool, carried as a part of her cargo forty American 
horses. 


The Insurance Patrol report shows there were thirty-| 


eight fires in this city during the Second month, in- 
volving a loss of $14,999.45, with insurances amounting 
to $229,849.98. 

Bayard Taylor, U. S. Minister to Germany, sailed 
from New York on the 11th inst. 

The Secretary of the Navy has issued an order to the 
commanders of United States war vessels in the South 


|six is unknown. 
| The troubles in South Africa continue to be alarm- 
jing. The whole frontier is said to be restless, and the 
war feeling strong. All the Government’s prudence 
and firmness were needed to prevent a general native 
war. 
| In consequence of the bursting of a sewer, a consider- 
able portion of South London has been flooded to a 
depth of two or three feet. Much damage is said to 
have resulted therefrom. 

The scenes at the funeral of Lord Lietrim, in Dublin, 
}on the 10th, were violent and disgraceful. Several of 


For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philada. 
| Price 25 cts. 


| Just published, the 5th edition of “ An Exposition 
of the Faith of the Religious Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, in the fundamental Doctrines of 
the Christian Religion,” by Thomas Evans. Also a 
second edition of “The Testimony of the Society of 
Friends on the Continent of America.” 

To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


-\T e r T S INS N : 
Pacific, to keep watch on American merchant vessels} the company were badly abused by the mob while en- | FRIENDS ASTLUM FOR THE INSARS 


suspected of being engaged in the coolie trade, and upon 
sufficient proof, cause such with their officers and crews, 
to be carried to the most convenient port of the United 
States, to be dealt with according to law. 

The first instalment of silver certificates, $40,000 in 
amount, has been received by the U. States Treasurer. 
They will be sent to New York, where there is said to 
be a demand for eight millions of the various denomi- 
nations. 

The’Secretary of the Treasury has recently succeeded 
in disposing of $50,000,000 of the 4} per cent bonds, 
with a view of resuming specie payments, which is now 
thought entirely feasible, if Congress does.not interfere. 

A bill to repair and put in operation the New Or- 
leans mint, passed the Senate on the 11th inst. 


| deavoring to make their way into the churchyard. 

Eight thousand Thessalonians from burned villages 
in Thessaly, have taken refuge in Greece. They are 
utterly destitute. 

It appears by a recent report that 88,000 children are 
employed in factories in Germany. 

It is reported that by the recent treaty between 
Russia and Turkey, the latter surrenders 78,550 square 
miles of territory, with 4,539,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about one-half are Mohammedans. 

The ravages of the famine in Northern China con- 
tinue unabated. A telegram from the United States con- 
sul at Tientsin, states that it is spreading, and things 
will be worse next year, and asks if assistance will be 
rendered by our Government, 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D. 
| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


| MARRIED, on the 10th of 4th mo. 1878, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Megessa, Martin Co., N. C., CHARLEs GRIM- 
SHAW, of Megessa, son of Frederick and Harriet Grim- 
ishaw, of London, England, to ANNA JANE FISHER, 
daughter of Abraham and Sarah Fisher, of Megessa, 
| Jamesville, Martin Co., N.C. 





WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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